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“I TURN TO THE LIBRARIAN” 


b  daeanay local librarian is an unappreciated “Informa- 

tion Please.”” She knows all the armchair polar 
explorers and who else hooks rugs and which harmless 
lunatics believe in numerology. We all whisper our 
confidences across her desk, and she is usually delighted 
to bring the right people together. 


WE DON’T begin to utilize the social agencies already 
in existence all around us. If I were a stranger come 
to a new community I would (I always do) turn to the 
local librarian, and after that to the editor of the paper. 


—By DoNALD CULROSS PEATTIE 
In “Finding Your Own.” 


Reprinted by permission of the author from the Dec. 1940 
4 issue of Woman’s Day. Copyright, 1940, Stores Publishing Co., Inc. 


1941 Regional Library Institutes 


(One Day Sessions) 
Will Be Held From April 15 to April 24 
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THE KIND OF LIBRARIAN I SHOULD LIKE FOR 
MY TOWN* 


By IrvinGc DILuiarp, Trustee, Collinsville Memorial Public Library 


My town is a community of 10,000 
ordinary, average Americans of varying 
tastes and interests, in Southern Illinois. 

Because the librarian in such a com- 
munity must direct the reading of many 
children and because, generally speaking, a 
woman is better fitted than a man to direct 
the reading of children, my librarian is first 
of all a woman. 

She is a young woman because a young 
person is more apt to attract others re- 
gardless of the age of those with whom 
she comes in contact. She is not too 
young, and she need not be young in years 
if she is young in her mind and in her 
heart and in her body. 

She has health and she is physically at- 
tractive. Her attractiveness comes not 
from beauty, and certainly not from 
“glamour,” but from life and radiance and 
her qualities of friendliness and interest- 
edness. 

She has bright eyes and a friendly smile. 

She dresses smartly and yet simply. 

She is neat and clean, and her neatness 
and cleanliness are an example for those 
who come in to the library. 

She likes people and because she likes 
people, people like her. 

She has a character that commands the 
respect of every one. 

She is gentle with small children. She 
is firm with those who need discipline and 
regulation. She has a voice which can 
carry conviction or laugh quietly as the 
occasion requires. 


PATIENT AND CHEERFUL 


She has patience, tact, imagination, and 
a sense of humor. She is attentive and 
courteous. She is sincere and she is 
cheerful. 

She is earnest; energetic and industrious. 

She is punctual. She sees that the 
library opens at the exact time day after 
day. She never keeps any one waiting at 
the door after the time for the library to 
be unlocked. 

She makes her library a special kind of 
home where all are welcome if they come 
to enjoy and respect its hospitality. 





* Read as 
American 
Dec. 27, 


_part of a symposium 
Library Association 
1940, Chicago. 


at the 
conference, 
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She is a good housekeeper. She sees 
that the books get back to the shelves 
quickly, and that the shelves and racks 
stay in good order. She does not allow 
books, which need repairing, to give her 
library a ragged, uncared for look. 

She welcomes strangers. She encourages 
timid persons. She wins the confidence of 
children. 

She treats Negroes and the foreign born 
and those who live “on the other side of 
the tracks” with the same consideration as 
the members of the women’s clubs and the 
leading citizens. 


LIKES TO HANDLE Books 


She likes books. She likes to handle 
them. She likes to see books go out, and 
she likes to see them come in so they can 
go out again. She carries no more books 
at one time than she can carry safely. She 
teaches library patrons how to handle 
books if they do not know. 

She is a reader. She loves good litera- 
ture, and does all her busy day will permit 
to spread the goodness of books to those 
who come to the library. 

She knows how to direct reading without 
forcing it. She reads children’s books so 
she can talk to children about them. She 
knows about the books written for high 
school boys and girls as well as about the 
books in most demand among adults. 

She cooperates with teachers and school 
librarians because she knows that she can 
help them and that they can help her. 


KNOWS THE COMMUNITY 


She knows her community. She knows 
the kind of people who live in it, what 
their lives are like, what their tastes are 
and what their cultural needs are. She 
uses this knowledge in proportioning the 
books she buys for her library. 

She is not a controversialist and yet she 
is not afraid of books on controversial sub- 
jects. She believes that adults are capable 
of thinking for themselves. She is firm in 
this belief. 

She discriminates among ages and per- 
sons. She does not send children or 
adolescents home with books which were 
written for men and women. 











She keeps herself informed in literary 
matters, in library affairs, in local, national 
and seasonal events. She knows what 
books have won important awards. She 
knows when it is gardening time even 
though she lives in an apartment. 

She likes library routine. She likes to 
receive new books, to ‘unpack them, to 
meet them for the first time in their bright 
jackets, to classify them, catalog them, file 
them and charge them out to patrons. She 
is accurate and fast in this never-ending 
work. 

She knows the value of attractive dis- 
plays. She has as many bulletin boards as 
she can find space for and she keeps them 
decorated with book covers, announcements, 
interesting clippings, and other things 
which catch the eye. 

She sets aside at least one such board 
for children. She has special book displays 
which change from time to time and other- 
wise arranges exhibits which provide fresh 
greetings at intervals for those who come 
to the library. 

She encourages gifts and never fails to 
make appreciative acknowledgment. 

She develops in the patrons of the library 
a spirit of cooperation and helpfulness. 
She makes them believe that the library 
earnestly desires their suggestions for books 
and magazines and library services. 


EDUCATED AND CULTURED 


She is a person of education and culture. 
She is trained in library science and she 
operates her library by the most efficient 


methods which the technical library field 
knows. 
She is a skilful organizer of the work 


she delegates to her assistants. She is liked 
as well as respected by her assistants, who 
in turn reflect her many fine qualities. Her 
assistants become like her as they work 
with her. 

She knows and understands the members 
of her board of trustees. She co-operates 
with them in their management of the 
library’s business. She does her work so 
well that the trustees support her to the 
best of their ability and talents and the re- 
sources at their command. 

She makes regular and frequent reports 
on the progress of the library. She keeps 
close track of the statistics which record the 
use of the library by the community, and 
she is alert to point to trends about which 
the trustees and the community should 
know. 


KEEPS PuBLIC INFORMED 


She is aware of the value of public at 
tention for the library. She either assists 
the local editor or some member of the 
board of trustees or she herself prepares 
regular news reports of a bright and inter- 
esting mature for the local press. She 
keeps the library in a favorable light in the 
community’s eyes. 

My librarian is not an unattainable ideal. 
My fellow trustees on the board of the 
library which it is my privilege and pleas- 
ure to serve will tell you that I have done 
little more than describe our librarian. 





LIBRARIANS SHARE 


Staff members of three Illinois libraries— 
Evanston, Rockford, and Riverside — and 
perhaps a fourth, Galesburg—will partici- 
pate in the Illinois Municipal Retirement 
Fund, as a result of action taken by voters 
in the recent election. This plan went into 
effect January 1, 1941. 

The state retirement plan was passed by 
the Illinois legislature in 1939. Drafted by 
experts, with Arthur S. Hansen of Chi- 
cago as the actuary, it is considered by 
national authorities one of the best plans 
provided by any state. Financing is partly 
by employee contributions, amounting to 
3% per cent of earnings deducted currently 
from their pay checks, and partly by the 
city’s contribution. 

This charge in Evanston will be raised 
by a tax of not more than a tenth of one 
cent on the assessed valuation of property. 
At the present time, Riverside is meeting 
its share from the regular budget, but a tax 
levy may be made. No statement is 
available on the method of meeting the 
city’s contribution in Rockford. The 


IN PENSION PLAN 


library board in Galesburg has not yet 
acted on the plan. 

The amount of pension which any em- 
ployee will receive will depend upon the 
age at which he entered the service, years 
of service, and salary for the three years 
before he retired. The maximum pension 
allowed would be approximately 60 per cent 
of final salary. The plan also provides for 
disability and death benefits. In Evanston, 


Rockford, and Riverside, credit will be 
given for prior services. By vote of the 
City Council, the retirement plan in 


Evanston will be retroactive, the expense 
of past service benefits being met by the 
city. This means that present employees 
will receive on retirement the pension they 
would have received from the city if they 
had entered the plan when they first joined 
the service. 


GROWTH OF THE PLAN IN EVANSTON 


Work toward passage of the local refer- 
endum required before any city could share 
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in the state retirement fund began in 
Evanston last spring. The League of 
Women Voters took the plan as one item 
on its study program. City employees 
formed a council composed of two repre- 
sentatives from each of eight groups into 
which the city services seemed naturally to 
fall, Ida F. Wright, librarian and Florence 
Davison, reference librarian, representing 
the library. The council in turn elected an 
executive committee composed of five of its 
members. All groups held meetings which 
made attendance of employees on either 
day or night shifts possible and explained 
the plan and the proposal to secure passage 
of a favorable referendum. 


Mayor Penfield gave his assistance from 
the beginning. He had advocated provision 
of pensions for city employees before the 
state retirement fund plan was drawn, and 
approved the proposal to form an em- 
ployees council which would work for the 
plan before the council was organized. 
The Evanston Civil Service Commission, of 
which Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
A. L. A. is a member, also gave its support. 


One of the first steps which the em- 
ployees council had to take was to secure 
signatures of at least one per cent of the 
registered voters in Evanston to a petition 
asking that the city council authorize the 
special ballot required in the _ election. 
Only about 1,500 signatures were needed 
but the employees council secured more 
than 5,000 in ten days. 


LEAFLET EXPLAINS PLAN 


About six weeks before election, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of city employees began 
its educational program. The first step was 
to draft a four-page leaflet, in large print, 
in qvestion and answer form, giving facts 
for voters about the _ retirement plan. 
Wording of the leaflet was made as simple 
and clear as possible, “city” being used in 
place of “municipal,” for example, and 
“tenth of a cent,” instead of “mill.” 


When the leaflet was ready, a meeting of 
all city employees was called to discuss 
what the Executive Committee had done 
and proposed to do, what each employee 
could do to help and questions which any 
employee had which the leaflet did not 
answer. With the aid of all employees, ap- 
proximately 25,000 copies of the leaflet 
were distributed. Important organizations 
in the city were reached and endorsements 
of influential groups were secured. A 
series of articles, provided by the Executive 
Committee for both local newspapers, 
called attention to the plan for three weeks 
before election. 


The large favorable vote was due, at 
least in part, those who worked on the 
vlan believe, to the statement given wide 
publicity that experience in other cities 


and among industrial leaders shows that 
operating economies which a _ retirement 
plan makes possible often offset the entire 
cost of the plan. Another point in favor of 
the plan is that it is administered by 
trustees representing employees and cities 
sharing in the plan, all trustees serving 
without pay. 





LIBRARY FELLOWSHIPS 


The University of Chicago will offer 
three fellowships of $1,000 each for the 
academic year 1941-42 in its Graduate Li- 
brary School. The fellowships are awarded 
by the President on the recommendation 
of the Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships. Application must be in the 
hands of the Dean of the Graduate Library 
School on or before March 1, 1941. 

The following attainments are required: 

(a) The possession of a Bachelor’s De- 
gree equivalent, or approximately equiva- 
lent, to that conferred by leading colleges 
and universities. 

(b) Completion of at least one year in 
an accredited library school. 

(c) At least one year of library experi- 
ence under approved conditions. 

In addition to the above requirements 
special consideration will be given to pub- 
lications and manuscripts showing ability 
on the part of candidates to conduct origi- 
nal studies. 

Forms to be used in making application 
for admission and for fellowships, may be 
obtained by writing the Graduate Library 
School, The University of Chicago. 





EDUCATIONAL MOVIES 


Three new studies on the educational 
uses of motion pictures have been pub- 
lished recently by the American Council 
on Education, Committee on Motion Pic- 
tures in Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington D. C. 

““A School Uses Motion Pictures,” by the 
staff of the Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

“Films on War and American Policy” by 
Blake Cochren, lists and interprets the cur- 
rent war films and those that deal with the 
problems that lead to the wars in Europe 
and Asia. 

“Projecting Motion Pictures in the Class- 
room” by Francis W. Noel, director of 
visual education in the Santa Barbara, 
Calif. schools. 





The trustees of the Antioch Township 
Library have joined the Illinois Library 
Association as a group. 
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HELPING YOUR CHILD TO BOOKS* 


By Mrs. JOHN CAMPBELL, Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


It isn’t always the illiterate or careless 
parent who does not know his own chil- 
dren’s reading needs. There are thousands 
of intelligent parents in this group. What 
usually happens is this: 

A girl graduates from high school. Let’s 
say even a girl who enjoyed her literature 
classes, who is glad she has learned the 
importance of books, and who is convinced 
she will always be a reader. 

In a few weeks she gets a job—in an 
office or in a_ store. She makes new 
friends, perhaps joins a sorority, and in 
general begins to have a nice time. Then, 
if he isn’t already on the scene, along 
comes the young man; and what with work- 
ing all day, and attending parties and 
movies and keeping dancing dates in the 
evenings, and curling her hair, and ironing 
her silks, our graduate just doesn’t have 
time to read books. And so her reading 
habit diminishes. 

Comes the wedding day, and then the 
new job of housekeeping. And what a time 
it takes to get through the housework! The 
job is new and the bride is still day- 
dreaming; and what with patching pies 
and caressing the new furniture, our bride 
finds that the day has gone and hubby is 
home almost before she has had time to 
miss him. Of course there are still parties 
and movies, and in order to show the world 
that they are not old, though married, our 
pair still go to the Trianon or the Aragon. 
Where is the time to read? 

A little later, our graduate takes to read- 
ing again—a new type of literature — and 
her vocabulary is improved by such terms 
as “safety pins,” “sterilizing,” ‘“‘cod liver 
oil” and “camomile tea.” Now with a 
precious child to care for, there is hardly 
even time to read Good Housekeeping; and 
by the time the buggy is in the attic and 
Tommy is lisping “say ‘pat-a-cake,’ 
Mamma,” Mamma has forgotten the very 
existence of the library. 


ToMMIE LEARNS THE ABC’S 


But Tommy’s intellect is not altogether 
neglected. One fine day when mother is in 
Woolworth’s looking for a red balloon, her 
eye catches a picture book with the title 
“*A’ stands for Apple.” Ah, the very 
thing! Tommy is three years old now, it’s 
time he was learning something. From 
then on, instead of reading simple but 
beautiful poetry and fairy tales that would 
stimulate the child’s imagination, Mother 
spends a good deal of the reading time on 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G—and 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7—. 





* Presented before the Section for Library 
Work With Children, Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation conference, Oct. 25, 1940. 


Then comes the great day, and Tommy 
goes to school. Mother proudly tells 
teacher that her boy should do well be- 
cause he already knows the alphabet and 
he can count up to one hundred. Where- 
upon teacher says, “Oh, but you shouldn’t 
have done that. Methods of teaching are 
constantly changing, and when a child 
learns the wrong way, he has to ‘unlearn’ 
again before he can begin the right way.” 
Mother goes home with a heart of lead. 
Her precious Tommy is going to find things 
even more difficult than the other children 
during his first few weeks in school. And 
all because of her ignorance! 

When Tommy reaches fourth grade, the 
P. T. A. gets a library chairman who dis- 
covers Miss Shea’s reading courses. Mother 
registers right away. She will do anything 
to help her fine young son. Then comes 
the tragedy. In “The Children’s Reading,” 
by Olcott, Mother learns how much she 
has omitted to do for her child, and blames 
herself for her negligence; wishes her child 
were two again, but realizes he isn’t two, 
he’s ten, and that those precious early 
years are gone—irretrievably gone. 


MoTHER GOES TO SCHOOL 


Here for the first time she learns that 
the development of a love for good books 
should be begun in babyhood. She learns 
the true value of lullabies, of nursery 
thymes, of simple poetry, and simple 
stories. If she had only known all this 
years ago! During the course she learns, 
too, that indiscriminate reading of “series” 
books may be actually harmful to the child, 
and that certain kinds of books are char- 
acter destroyers instead of character 
builders. Happily, she has learned those 
two points in time. Since Tommy is only 
in fourth grade, she still has time to take 
care of the “series” situation; and by 
choosing books from the booklist she has 
received with the course, she can be sure 
of never buying him a book that will de- 
stroy his character. 

From looking over the booklist she 
learns, with some degree of satisfaction, 
that some of the titles are books that she 
did buy for her boy when he was little; 
but even that satisfaction is chastened by 
the knowledge that she did not buy good 
enough editions. She didn’t know that by 
spending a few pennies more, and buying 
books with a more pleasing format and 
better illustrations, she woud have been 
developing in her child an appreciation of 
color and harmony. 

But how could she know? She didn’t 
know of the existence of books on Guid- 
ances of Children’s Reading. She didn’t 
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know of “Fairies and Chimneys” and 
“Silver Pennies.” Whose fault is it that 
Tommy was neglected during his early 
years, and that Tommy’s mother is filled 
with regret? 


All I know is that librarians know we 
have young, inexperienced mothers and 
young children; librarians know what books 
they have in the libraries; they know also 
that those priceless books on their shelves 
are worthless if mothers don’t use them. 


For that reason, I believe that every 
library, large or small, should have a public 
relations program. Large libraries should 
have speakers to go out to different civic 
and business organizations and church 
groups to tell about the different library 
services, and smaller libraries should have 
some member of the staff attend different 
meetings in the community for the same 
purpose. Children’s librarians in particular 
should go wherever groups of parents are 
to be found, and preach the gospel of good 
books for children. Even though they are 
not on the program, librarians can, in the 
course of ordinary conversation, let mothers 
know how the library can help them to 
guide their children’s reading. 


I know it is sometimes rather difficult to 
get a non-reading mother to go to the 
library. But even when it is impossible to 
impress upon some parents the importance 
of their children’s reading habits, it is 
sometimes possible to lead them to the 
library through a different approach. We 
often find that non-readers are very active 
people—fathers who spend their days in 
manual work of some sort, and their 
evenings in puttering about the house or 
garden; mothers who do all the housework, 
the washing and ironing, canning, sewing, 
and perhaps the painting and _paper- 
hanging. 

INTEREST FATHER 


Think how such a father would devour 
Whitman’s book, “First Aid for the Ailing 
House,” or how a “house-proud” mother 
would enjoy books on interior decorating. 
And that approach would indirectly reach 
the children; for mothers would take the 
little children with them on their visits to 
the library, or if they were busy, they 
might send the older children for the books. 
In that way the children would get 
the “library habit” unconsciously. My 
husband and I use the library for every- 
thing. Whenever we run into a job we 
don’t know enough about, we consult the 
card catalog. Now it is just as natural for 
our 13-year-old son to go to the library for 
information as it is for him to go to the 
medicine-cabinet for mercurochrome. 

Libraries today have so much help for 
parents. Some of the large ones have 
readers’ advisory bureaus where one may 
find whole courses on child study from 


pre-natal care all the way through adoles- 
cense. Other libraries have parents’ book- 
shelves which contain books on child care 
and training. But of what use are these 
bureaus and bookshelves if parents don’t 
know they exist? 


CHILD Stupy COURSES 


There are, however, some steps being 
taken to remedy this condition. In Chi- 
cago, Oak Park, and Rockford, a very 


definite step forward has been taken, by the 
institution of study courses on “Guidance 
of Children’s Reading.” These courses, 
which are given free, were written by 
Agatha L. Shea, director of children’s 
work in the Chicago Public Library. There 
are three courses in all—Guidance of Chil- 
dren’s Reading; Guidance of Adolescent 
Reading; Current Books of Interest to 
Children, Young People, and Adults.* The 
first course mentioned is given by the 
children’s librarians in the branch libraries. 
Interested mothers in a particular library 
district meet in their own branch library for 
an hour and a half each week, usually for 
about six or eight weeks. The juvenile 
course consists of ten lessons which include 
the reading of specified chapters of Olcott’s 
“The Children’s Reading” as well as the 
reading of specified books. The Adolescent 
course consists of six lessons which include 
a little reading on the psychology of 
adolescence as well as the reading of books 
suitable for young people. 


MERIT CERTIFICATES GIVEN 


So far, a written report has been re- 
quired for each lesson; but we have ob- 
served that several mothers who would 
have liked to take the course, have passed 
it by, either because they felt they couldn’t 
write well enough, or because they didn’t 
have time to do the written work. And so, 
this year the written work is being elimin- 
ated. The librarian giving the course will 
judge from the class discussion which 
members are qualified to receive merit 
certificates. The course on Current Books 
is given by Miss Shea in the main library 
each November. One of the purposes of 
this course is to enable parents who intend 
to give books at Christmas to make a wise 
choice, by giving them information on the 
newly published books. 

These courses are a very definite step in 
the right direction, but they still don’t 
reach out far enough. Most of the mothers 
taking the courses are P. T. A. members 
who learn of the courses through their local 
associations. But so many children go to 
schools that have no P. T. A. Besides 


*Sample copies of these courses may be 
secured free from Mrs. Bernice W. Karraker, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
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those attending the public schools that are 
still without parent-teacher associations, 
there are the children in all the parochial 
schools that have the same birthright to a 
knowledge of good books as any others. 
More important still, there are the chil- 
dren of pre-school age for whom very little 
is being done. I know, of course, that 
every year more and more beautiful books 
are being written and published for very 
small children, but very little is being done 
to let young mothers know about these 
books, and about the importance of good 
literature in the child’s earliest years. 


THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


Although I say that very little is being 
done for the pre-school child, there are 
some measures being taken. In some of 
Chicago’s branch libraries, afternoon story 
hours are now held for the benfit of pre- 
school children and their mothers. Then 
there is at -least one library that has a 
Mothers’ Room where parents are helped 
to teach their young children to love books. 
Besides the work being done in the Moth- 
ers’ Room, an annual Mothers’ Institute is 
held by this library to acquaint parents and 
teachers with the opportunities it has to 
offer. Before the 1937 Institute personal 
messages were sent to the mothers of all 
children born in the county in the four 
years preceding the Institute. That, I 
think, was an outstanding service. Not all 
libraries are large enough, however, to 
have the room and the staff necessary for 
such an undertaking. 

And that is where I think children’s 
librarians can give real service, by going out 
and contacting the mothers. It might not 
always be advisable for the librarian to 
wait until she is invited out to talk. It 
would be quite fitting for a librarian to 
reach out and make some suggestions her- 
self, and I am sure her townspeople would 
be very grateful for her help. Should it 
happen that a particular community hasn’t 
a very live library interest and the librarian 
is having difficulty in arousing that in- 
terest, she might write the state P. T. A. 
library chairman who may be able to help 


by contacting the local parent-teacher 
associations. 
Libraries could also help parents by 


sending bulletins to different civic organiza- 
tions to keep them up to date on library 
services and books. I think we should have 
more news releases regarding what is taking 
place in the library. 


Another way in which libraries can help 
parents is by making a very careful choice 
of personnel for their children’s depart- 
ments. A children’s librarian must have 
patience and sympathy with children, and 
a pleasing personality. It stands to reason 


that a child who, on a trip to the library, 
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is treated with graciousness and a pleasant 
smile will be quite eager to return. 


PARENTS HELP THE LIBRARY 


So far I have spoken only of what the 
librarian can do. Now let me mention 
what parents can do for the library. First 
of all, it was a parent who started the study 
courses on “Guidance of Children’s Read- 
ing” that I have just described. Mrs. 
Harry M. Mulberry, who was state P. T. A. 
library chairman at the time, saw the great 
need for such courses for mothers, and ap- 
proached Miss Shea about writing them. 
Miss Shea was most willing to help and 
started to work immediately. This, I 
think, is an outstanding example of co- 
operation between the parent and the 
librarian. 

With the cooperation of librarians, 
parents can promote study classes. They 
can also work together for better library 
service in the community. I know of a 
branch library building now under con- 
struction that is the direct result of a con- 
certed effort on the part of the parents in 
the community for better service. One of 
the local parent-teacher associations, de- 
ciding it was time something was being 
done about the poor library facilities in the 
community, started a campaign for a new 
library. They got the business men in- 
terested, sent out petitions, took a delega- 
tion to confer with the Mayor, held con- 
ferences with the Library Board, and after 
two years of unremitting effort, finally won 
their cause. 


CREATE THE DEMAND 


I have heard that in some cases library 
administrators hesitate to advertise too 
much in case they might create a demand 
it would be impossible to supply. My 
answer to that is—create the demand. An 
aroused public interest will soon see to it 
that the library is supplied with the money 
it needs to function as it should. Hesitancy 
on the part of the library to push its 
services is, in a sense, almost undemocratic. 
It means that the few who know about 
those services continue to benefit by them, 
while the many, who also help to support 
the library, are deprived of its benefits be- 
cause they do not know of these services. 





Every Illinois library should have a copy 
of the new state publication, “Illinois State 
Parks and Memorials,” published by the 
Department of Public Works and Buildings, 
Springfield. It is a 38-page booklet, beau- 
tifully illustrated, with brief historical ac- 
counts of the state parks and their recrea- 
tional facilities. This booklet will answer 
many reference questions on Illinois travel. 











IMPORTANT LIBRARY BILLS 


By Mrs. BEATRICE SAWYER RossELL, Executive Assistant, I. L. A. Legislative Committee 


_ At least two bills of importance to libra- 
ries and their readers will come before the 
Illinois General Assembly at this session. 
One is being sponsored by the Illinois 
Library Association. The other, H. B. 128 
was introduced by Representative William 
Querfeld (R) of Clinton, February 4. 

The I. L. A. bill would provide a book 
fund of $400,000 for public libraries of the 
state, on the same terms as those agreed to 
in 1935, when the Legislature granted pub- 
lic libraries a $600,000 book fund. In ad- 
dition, it would provide $200,000 to extend 
library service to people in the state now 
without it. 

H.B. 128 would permit public libraries 
in cities other than Chicago to increase the 
library levy from 1.2 mills to 1.7 mills, on 
vote of the city council. The bill has been 
referred to the Committee on Municipali- 
ties, of which Mrs. Bernice T. Van der 
Vries (R) of Winnetka is chairman. 


The Querfeld bill, it should be noted, is 
permissive only. It seeks no funds from 
the state, but would enable libraries where 
property values have dropped sharply in 
the last few years to increase their levy, if 
it seemed locally desirable to do so. It 
would also enable cities where new indus- 
tries are bringing many people to the com- 
munity to give the increased library service 
inevitably needed. 


Villages, incorporated towns and town- 
ships, and county libraries, are not affected 
by the Querfeld bill. The I. L. A. Legis- 
lative Committee, however, will seek to 
have a companion bill introduced extending 


the provisions of H.B. 128 to other types 
of communities. 


Before drafting the I. L. A. bill, mem- 
bers of the I. L. A. Legislative Committee 
consulted rural and other state leaders, to 
be sure that their proposals met with ap- 
proval. Heads of several important state 
organizations have already promised the 
I. L. A. bill active support. 


Provisions of this bill covering the book 
fund are practically the same as in 1939 
when a similar bill passed both Houses 
(with only one dissenting vote), but was 
vetoed by Governor Horner. Distribution 
would be on a population basis, and any 
free tax-supported public library in the 
state or any endowed or privately main- 
tained library serving the public in a city, 
village, incorporated town or township 
which does not have a tax-supported pub- 
lic library, would be eligible to share 
in the fund. Book selection would be in 
the hands of the local library; administra- 
tion of the fund in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of State and the State Library, as in 
1935. 


To extend service to the people in Illi- 
nois now without a public library, the 
I. L. A. bill proposes that the State Library 
be granted $200,000 from the general 
fund of the state to provide bookmobile 
service in each of the six library districts 
created by the Assembly in 1939. The 
fund would purchase books as well as 
bookmobiles and would provide for a 
trained librarian and a driver for each 
“library on wheels.” Ten bookmobiles 
would be put into operation (according to 
the draft of the bill available at this writ- 
ing). This number would admittedly be 
inadequate to care for the reading needs of 
1,500,000 people scattered through 100 
counties of the state,* but efforts would be 
made to give initial service where the 
greatest local cooperation would be forth- 
coming and the largest numbers of people 
would be reached. 


Books and periodicals would be few in 
number for the thousands of children and 
adults to be served, but the State Library 
would supplement the bookmobile collec- 
tions as far as it could, and cooperation 
with local libraries may be possible which 
would extend the use of existing collections 
and be advantageous both to rural and 
urban readers. 


Librarians and other leaders throughout 
the state who want to improve the public 
library service now being offered are ad- 
vised to get in touch with their represen- 
tatives and ask their support of these 
measures. A letter will be sent every pub- 
lic library in the state as soon as the 
I. L. A. bill is introduced. A copy of the 
bill will also be sent as soon as copies are 
obtainable. 

* Illinois has 1092 counties but Putnam and 
Warren have county libraries. 








THE FAIR TRADE ACT 


An amendment to the Fair Trade Act to 
exempt libraries from the intent of the law 
has been introduced in the Illinois House 
of Representatives (H. B. 230) by James 
A. Nowlan (R) Toulon. 

It is the belief of library leaders who 
are endeavoring to secure the amendment, 
that the law was intended to restrict price 
cutting in commercial establishments and 
was never intended to jeopardize non-profit 
libraries. 

If this proposed amendment is adopted, 
the contracts drawn by publishers and 
library dealers will apply only to the com- 
mercial sale of books and equipment and 
not to the sale of such commodities to non- 
profit libraries. 
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WHEN ART AND THE LIBRARY JOIN HANDS 


By Harriett M. CANTRALL, Former Supervisor of Art in the Springfield Schools 


Providing beauty of surroundings is the 
first step in teaching children to enjoy 
beautiful things. Library corners in school 
rooms can be artistic and attractive. Books 
in artistic clothing; desks and shelves, fur- 
niture and fixtures, flowers, bulletin boards 
and walls—every article should demon- 
strate the principles of art. It is often no 
more expensive to secure a piece of furni- 
ture that is artistic as well as practical. 


Children in rural schools should receive 
the same opportunities for aesthetic train- 
ing as children in the large city schools. 
Even where the budget is small and the 
teacher’s time is limited some effort can be 
made to provide beauty for their souls as 
well as knowledge for their minds. 


Our children are often surrounded by 
unartistic furnishings in home and in 
school, with scant knowledge of color and 
design and they think of art as expressed 
only in a framed picture on the wall or a 
statue in some inaccessible museum. In 
many foreign countries the peasant mother 
and father, following an age old inheritance, 
guide their children to express themselves 
in their native crafts. These peasant 
workers thrill the artists of the world with 
the charming beauty of their creations. No 
object however humble in its utilitarian 
purpose is beneath consideration in making 
it an art expression. 

The school library can become a show 
place not only for school craft work but 
adult community craft work as well. There 
are many homes to be found where persons 
would willingly loan, in the safety of the 
library, some beautiful example of colonial 
or peasant art. They need not necessarily 
be museum displays but just good art. 
Every community has some family of 
foreign born which has brought with it the 
culture of the mother country. Poles, 
Czechs, Russians, Swedes, Chinese, Italians 
have come to us with the wealth of peasant 
art only to be ignored and their gifts lost 
to us. Accompanying such a display, a 
local craftsman might be willing to demon- 
strate the process to the children helping 
them to appreciate it more. 

Pictures will not only serve as examples 
of a particular artist and his work but will 
also add charm and decoration to the 
school room. The Illinois State Library 
has built up a collection of more than 
23,000 pictures—prints of famous paintings, 
etchings, lithographs, block prints, etc., 
which are lent to school libraries for only 
the cost of transportation to and from 
Springfield. (Leaflet describing the picture 
collection will be sent upon request to 
the Illinois State Library, Springfield.) 


The school librarian should take into 
consideration the beauty as well as the 
content of the books purchased. Today the 
paper mills, the printers, the binders, and 
the artists join hands with the authors as 
never before to give the reader a perfect 
book. In _ children’s literature this is 
especially true. The Caldecott award is 
presented each year for the finest illus- 
trated children’s book. 


There is a need for simply written books 
or pamphlets interpreting various art sub- 
jects for children’s level. The average 
child’s vocabulary is so much more limited 
than many writers realize. Unfamiliar 
words and phrases and stilted style are not 
enjoyable reading for a child any more in 
the art field than elsewhere. 

If the public library could include an art- 
trained lecturer or teacher who could talk 
on the children’s level and send her into 
the public schools for a series of art talks 
what a boon this would be for the schools! 
Struggling to put over good art training 
with meager equipment and _ crowded 
schedules, the public school art teachers 
need such help sorely and with it could 
accomplish great things. 

One of the most valuable services a 
public library or a county superintendent 
could give to the village and country 
schools is some form of monthly builetin or 
question box discussions of the country 
teacher’s art problems. If properly guided 
the teacher in the country, with the sup- 
port of the library, could bring to her 
classes many of the lessons of art in daily 
life. Surrounded by the beauty of nature 
she could cause that beauty to stimulate 
creative art in the children of our rural 
districts. 

Everywhere little children are inarticu- 
lately pleading for hand work. Instead we 
give them memory work—cramming their 
little brains with facts which we demand 
them to repeat to us on schedule. Their 
intellects crave all they can take in of this 
factual knowledge but brains vary so in 
their capacity that giving back these facts 
often becomes mental torture for many, a 
silly exploitation for some, and a necessary 
assistance for only a few. The wise edu- 
cator who has solved this problem has not 
yet appeared on the horizon but many 
minds are at work on it and perhaps the 
future holds the answer. 

In the meantime the school and public 
libraries, by their cooperative efforts, can 
make great contributions to the aesthetic 
development of children both in the city 
and the country. 
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YOUNG LIBRARIANS FORM REGIONAL GROUPS 


For some time in Illinois the younger 
members of the library profession have 
been attempting to form a social-discussion 
group in which problems of common in- 
terest might be discussed and worthwhile 
projects undertaken. Heretofore, the or- 
ganization of Junior Members has been 
based primarily on attendance once a year 
at the Illinois Library Association con- 
ference. Since many younger staff mem- 
bers were not able to attend this meeting, 
the participation in a Junicr Members or- 
ganization was not state-wide. 

A plan is now well under way to develop 
junior groups on the basis of regional areas 
already created in the State, and centered 
about the annual regional institutes. 

First to take up this idea is region 2, 
which includes Cook, DuPage, Will, and 
Kane Counties. Under the leadership of 
Helen Ann Skolnik of the Chicago Public 
Library, and representatives from each of 
the large libraries in this area, an active 
group of young librarians is being formed. 

Impetus to this organization has been 
given by the adoption of a project, en- 


dorsed by Carl B. Roden, librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library and chairman of the 
State Library Advisory Committee, and 
other library leaders in that area. This 
project is explained in the following article. 

Regional chairmen in each of the other 
five library districts in the state are being 
appointed by Ralph E. McCoy, chairman of 
the Illinois Junior Members. Activities and 
projects of each group will depend on the 
interests expressed in that region. Partici- 
pation in the annual regional institutes will 
be one of the activities. Members in a 
regional junior group will automatically be- 
come members of the state Junior organiza- 
tion. The Junior Members are an integral 
part of the Illinois Library Association, 
since one of the requirements for Junior 
membership is membership in I. L. A. 
Membership in I. L. A. is $1 a year, and 
Junior Members must pay an additional 50 
cents. Interested young librarians in any 
section of the state are asked to write to 
Ralph E. McCoy, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. 





JUNIOR MEMBERS STUDY PROFESSIONAL NEEDS 


An investigation of the educational quali- 
fications and needs of librarians and pros- 
pective librarians in region 2 (Cook, Du- 
Page, Will, and Kane Counties) is being 
conducted by the Illinois Junior Members 
of that library region. The study will pro- 
vide answers to the following related 
questions: 

1. What education is possessed by libra- 
rians in the region. 

2. What additional education do the 
librarians of the region feel they need. 

3. What are the professional educational 
needs of possible library recruits in col- 
leges and universities in the region. 

4. Under what conditions of time, cur- 
ricula, and academic status and degrees 
would the education desired be acquired. 

From this information a program for 
meeting more adequately the educational 
needs of librarians in the region will be 
formulated. The Junior Members of 
region 2 will sponsor the resulting pro- 
gram and will solicit the aid of other pro- 
fessional and civic groups in this connec- 
tion. At the present time, without com- 
plete data, it is not known whether the 
program will take the form of a first year 
professional library school or of some other 
type of educational facilities. 

The information necessary for a _ well- 
grounded program will be acquired by 
means of a questionnaire. In the first 
stage of the project a form will be sent to 
all active library employees in the region. 


(A list of active librarians in the state was 
compiled by the I. L. A. Junior Members 
last year.) The second stage of the 
project will be directed toward possible 
library recruits in colleges and universities. 

The study applies to all types of libraries, 
librarians of all ages, and to the whole 
geographical area of library region 2. The 
purpose is to determine the total educa- 
tional needs, and to propose a program to 
meet those needs. 

The following statements indicate the 
cooperation and support of the library 
leaders in Chicago in carrying out this 
program: 


ENDORSEMENTS 


“One of the significant aspects of the 
contemporary library scene is the acute and 
active interest on the part of our Juniors 
in their professional status and prospects. 
A very practical phase of this interest is 
the process of self-examination which is at 
present taking the form of an inquiry into 
the educational qualifications and needs of 
librarians in this Region, under the direc- 
tion of a committee of Junior Members of 
the Illinois Library Association. This is an 
important undertaking which will receive 
all possible aid and encouragement and the 
results of which will, we hope, lead to a 
definite program in which we may ll 
cooperate.” 

—Car. B. Ronen, Librarian, 
Chicago Public Library. 
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“The proposal submitted by the Educa- 
tion Project Committee of the Illinois 
Junior Members (Region 2) concerning the 
educational qualifications and needs of 
librarians and prospective librarians in the 
Chicago area deserves the serious consid- 
eration of the junior members, the profes- 
sional library organizations of the region, 
and those who are concerned with educa- 
tion for librarianship. 

“It has been clear to me for a number 
. of years that library service in the Chicago 
region has suffered from the lack of pro- 
vision of suitable training agencies for dif- 
ferent groups of librarians. The civil 
service requirements of residents in Chi- 
cago have also limited the ability of the 
public library to draw thoroughly trained 
librarians from other areas with the ease 
that public libraries in other cities re- 
plenish their staff. 


“Any investigation which would bring to 
light the exact training status of librarians 
and of the number of fully trained libra- 
rians required each year to carry on library 
activities in the region at a high level is 
very desirable. I trust the committee may 
be altogether successful in carrying out its 
project.” 

—Louis R. WILson, Dean, 
Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. 


The Junior Members of our state library 
association are not only cognizant of what 
can appropriately be done; they are doing 
something about it, and the committee of 
this junior group which is launching a 
study into the educational qualifications 
and needs of librarians in this region de- 
serves the commendation and support of all 
their associates, young and old. Out of 
their surveys and studies should come, as 
Mr. Roden has said, a definite program in 
which we may all cooperate. 

—GEoRGE B. UTLEY, Librarian, 
Newberry Library. 


The new survey which you are launching 
is a very practical one which should be of 
benefit in providing that link which has 
been greatly needed to connect A. L. A. 
personnel standards with actual existing 
conditions in libraries. 

—IpA FAYE WRIGHT, Librarian, 
Evanston Public Library. 


The University of Illinois Library School 
is at present making a study of its own 
program in terms of regional obligation. 
In the course of our survey we shall be 
particularly interested in finding out any- 
thing we can about the exact status of pro- 





fessional education for librarians, and the 
number of trained librarians required each 
year to carry on library work in this region 
at a high level. My hope is that you will 
be able to proceed as rapidly as possible 
and to enable the Committee that will help 
us plan the future program of the Illinois 
Library School, to take full account of your 
findings. 
—CarRL M. Wuire, Director, 
University of Illinois Library 
and Library School. 


CoM MITTEE 


This project is under the direction of 
Lowell A. Martin, executive assistant, Chi- 
cago Public Library, and a committee of 
six: John C. Settelmayer, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago; Helen 
A. Gordon, children’s librarian, Northwest- 
town Branch, Chicago Public Library; 
Agnes Jones, Publications Department, 
Chicago Public Library; Virginia Yarbo, 
Art Institute Library; Harold Teitelbaum, 
executive assistant, Chicago Public Library. 

Any young librarian in Cook, Kane, Du- 
Page, or Will Counties interested in joining 
the region 2 gyoup or in participating in 
this project should write to Helen Ann 
Skolnik, Foreman High School Library, 
5100 Belmont Ave., Chicago. 





LIBRARY RADIO CLUB 


Children who are members of the re- 
cently formed Radio Club at the Legler 
Regional Branch of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary are given an opportunity to plan 
radio programs, write their own scripts, and 
produce their own programs for the weekly 
Legler radio schedule. Helen C. Bough, 
children’s librarian, is in charge of the club 
which is composed of seventh and eighth 
grade boys and girls. 

The children like to go on the air, and it 
has been found that the library increases 
its radio audience each time the children 
broadcast. The programs are planned 
around books, both new and old. 





A REFERENCE HELP 


A very useful pamphlet which will an- 
swer many questions in regard to “federal 
benefits for disabled veterans” may be ob- 
tained without charge by addressing Ray 
Hubbs, publisher, The Egyptian Legion- 
naire, Herrin, Ill. This pamphlet discusses 
how to file for a pension; pensions for in- 
jury or disease, pensions for dependents, 
civic service preference, pension iaws, in- 
surance, burial allowance, and includes in- 
formation on benfits for the 1941 draftees. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in Nov.--Dec. 1940 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 








Adjutant general 


Gen. orders: no. 37, Nov. 7, 1940. Train- 
ing memo.: nos. 9, 11 & 12, 1940. 


Agricultural experiment station 
Bul.: no. 469 Study of horseradish di- 
seases & their control, by K. J. Kadow 
& H. W. Anderson. no. 470 Immuni- 
zation against pox in domestic fowl, 
by R. Graham & C. A. Brandly. Circ.: 
no. 511 Farm outlook, Illinois, 1941. 


Agriculture, Dept. of 


Rept. 23d annual, July 1, 1939 to June 
30, 1940. 


Auditor 


Mo. bul.: v. 16, no. 8, Nov. 1, 1940. 


Citizenship & naturalization, Committee on 


Our common defense, by C. P. Schwartz, 
chairman. 1940. 


Civil service commission 


Salary schedule . . . The classified serv- 
ice, rev. Oct. 7, 1940. 


Commerce commission 


Rept. 22d annual, July 1, 1938 to June 
30, 1939; Mo. summary of electric 
sales in IIl., Sept. 1940. Mo. summary 
of gas sales in IIl., Sept. 1940. 


Conservation, Dept. of 


Ill. conservation: v. 5, no. 2, fall issue, 
1940. 


Emergency relief commission 


Mo. bul. on relief statistics: v. 7, no. 10, 
Oct. 1940. 


Examining board 


Questions for limited state elementary 
certificates, Nov. 7 & 8, 1940. 


* Geological survey 


Oil & gas drilling rept. no. 48, Oct. 1940. 
Rept. of investigations no. 58 Effect 
of fluorspar on silicate melts . . . by 
J. S. Machin & J. F. Vanecek. no. 64 
Tests of face brick from Ill. & other 
states by C. W. Parmelee. no. 65 Ag- 
riculture limestone resources ... by 
R. M. Grogan & J. E. Lamar. no. 66 
Investigation of the effect of heat on 
the clay minerals illite & montmoril- 


lionite, by R. E. Grim & W. F. Bradley. 
no. 67 Porosity, total liquid saturation 
... by R. J. Piersol & others. 


Grain inspection, Div. of 
Rept. 23d annual, July 1, 1939 to June 
30, 1940. 
Highways, Div. of 


Rept., 21st annual, 1938. 
v. 6, no. 11, Nov. 1940. 


Safely bul.: 


Insurance, Dept. of 


Rept., 72d annual, 
Parts 5 & 6. 


1939, Parts 1 to 4; 
1940. 


Labor, Dept. of 
Ill. labor bul.: v. 1, no. 4, Oct. 1940. 


Laws, statutes, etc. 


Illinois state civil service law ... as 
amended to July 21, 1939. Industrial 
home work law, (1939). Wage pay- 
ment law, 1937. Wash house law, 1937. 


Legislative council 


Research rept.: no. 34 State aid for 
driver training courses. 


Natural history survey 


Bul.: v. 21, art. 5, preliminary studies on 
parasites of upland game birds & fur- 
bearing mammals in IIl., by W. H. 
Leigh. 1940. 


Public Health, Dept. of 


Case repts. bul., nos. 22-25; Case repts. 
weekly, 44th-45th, 47th; Catalog free 
literature, etc.; Ed. health circ.: no. 12 
Malaria & mosquitoes; no. 19 Con- 
trolling pneumonia; no. 21 Cancer; no. 
84 Short talks on adult health; II. 
health messenger: v. 12, nos. 21-2, 24; 
Radio script “Defense against the flu”; 
Workbook on dental health. 


Public instruction, Supt. of 


Circ.: no. 320 Physical education, course 
of study for high school girls; no. 326 


Ill. dictionary study program; Ed. 
press bul.: no. 353-4, Nov. & Dec. 
Public Welfare, Dept. of 
Welfare bul.: v. 31, nos. 10-11, Oct. & 


Nov. 
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Public works & buildings, Dept. of 
Ill. state parks & memorials. 1940. 


Racing commission 


Rules, reg. & conditions of horse racing 
& race meetings. 1940. 


Registration & education, Dept. of 


Sanitary rules for beauty culture shops. 
1940. 


Sanitary engineering, Div. of 
Over the spillway: 1940, no. 4. 


Secretary of state 


Guide to IIl. state buildings, 1940; Of- 
ficial list of state & co. officers, Oct. 
15; Official list of state officers of III, 
Nov. 5; Primary & election calendar, 
1941; Biennial rept., 1938-1940. 


State historical library 


Lincoln collection of the IIl. state hist. 
library. 1940. 


State museum 


Ill. state museum of natural history & 
art; Living museum: v. 2, nos. 7 & 8, 
Nov. & Dec. 


State rural electrification committee 


Ill. rural electrification bul.; nos. 34, 36, 
Sept. & Nov. 


Supreme court 
Docket, December term 1940. 


Treasurer 
Mo. rept., Nov. 1, & Dec. 1, 1940. 


University 


Illinois biological mongraphs: v. 17, no. 
4 Cytological observation on Enda- 
moeba Blattae, by P. A. Meglitsch; IIl. 
medical & dental monographs: v. 2, no. 
4 Intestinal motility of the dog & man, 
by C. B. Puestow; Ill. studies in lan- 
guage & literature: v. 26, no. 1 Die 
entwicklung der foeroyischen literatur, 
by E. Krenn; v. 26, no. 2 Bibl. of 
Amer. studies on French renaissance, 
by S. F. Will; Ill. studies in social 
sciences: v. 25, nos. 1-2 Near Eastern 
policy of the Emperor Napoleon III, 
by A. E. Mange; v. 25, no. 3 Enforce- 
ment of orders of state public service 
commissions, by G. G. Lentz; v. 25, 
no. 4 European diplomacy in Near 
Eastern question, 1906-1909, by W. D. 
David; v. 26, no. 1 German control 
over international economic relations, 
1930-1940, by A. T. Bonnell; Ill. farm 
economics, nos. 65-6, Oct. & Nov.; En- 
gineering experiment station circ. no. 
41 Papers presented at 27th annual 
conf. on highway engineering, 1940; 


Eng. exp. sta. Reprint ser.: no. 16 6th 
progress rept. of joint investigation of 


fissures in railroad rails, by H. F. 
Moore; no. 17 2d progress rept... 
continuous welded rail, by H. F. Moore 
& others; no. 18 English engineering 
units & their dimensions, by E. W. 
Comings: Eng. exp. sta. Reprint ser.: 
no. 19 Electro-organic chemical prep- 
arations, pt. 2, by S. Swann, jr.; no. 20 
New trends in boiler feed water treat- 
ment, by F. G. Straub. 


Vocational education, Board for 
Bul. no. 73 Organization & administration 
of vocational agriculture in IIl.; no. 77 
Annual rept., July 1, 1939 to June 30, 
1940; Fan-mill: v. 19, no. 3, Nov. 1- 
Dec. 1940; Administration of vocational 
rehabilitation. 


Ill. state horticultural society 


Ill. horticulture: v. 29, no. 4, Nov. 1940; 
News letter: no. 8, Dec. 1940. 


Illinois national guard 


Ill. guardsman: v. 7, no. 
1940. 


12, Oct.-Nov. 





IMPORTANT A. L. A. PUBLICATION 


A manual of “Organization and Personnel 
Procedure” has recently been issued by the 
sub-committee on Schemes of Service of 
the A. L. A. Board on Salaries, Staff and 
Tenure. This is a suggested plan of organi- 
zation which is applicable to almost every 
type and size of library, although the spe- 
cific recommendations for salaries, etc., may . 
not apply to libraries in smaller com- 
munities. 


Charts of library organization, classifica- 
tion and pay plans, are included for public, 
college and university libraries. There are 
sections on salary schedules, appointments, 
service ratings, promotions and transfers, 
tenure, separation from service, working 
conditions, welfare and economic security, 
opportunities for self development, and 
staff relationships. Every librarian and 
every library trustee should examine this 
36-page mimeographed manual. 





“Plush Era” is the unusual theme of the 
display of books at the Kewanee Public 
Library during the month of January. 
Such captions as “Horseless Carriages,” 
“Floradora Sextet,” Tintype, Courting were 
used. 

Such books as “The Mauve Decade,” 
“Grandma Called it Carnal,” “Life With 
Father,” “Portrait of an Era,” “Oh, 
Promise Me,” “Lillian Russell,” ‘Country 
Lawyer,” were included. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What’s News in Illinois Library Service 





FREEPORT SCHOOL FOR ADULTS 


Freeport Public Library has successfully 
lanched a Community School for Adults 
this winter, following the inspiration of the 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, which has 
just celebrated the first anniversary of its 
adult school. 

More than 100 Freeport adults are now 
enrolled in the ten-week series of night 
courses offered in about 20 subjects. The 
school is held at the Public Library and a 
number of the instructors are teachers from 
the local high school. 

Ruth P. Hughes, librarian, explained 
that the response was most gratifying de- 
spite the fact that the library was unable 
to have a full time director. The Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce expressed an 
interest in combining the forces of his or- 
ganization, the Board of Education, and the 
library, in order to insure a more extensive 
school for next year. 





“CONSCIENCE WEEK” 


“Conscience Week” is the name given 
by the Wheaton Public Library to the 
time designated to welcome back all books 
that have strayed from the library without 
consent during the past three years. This 
week was held during January “in emula- 
tion of an old Chinese custom whereby all 
people of that esteemed country pay all 
their debts at the end of an old year so 
that they may start the new one with a 
clear conscience, a balanced budget, a clean 
slate and all the other rewards which go 
with turning over a new leaf.” The system 
of returning books is similar to other li- 
braries. A box is placed in the front hall 
of the library and no questions are asked 
of those who deposit books. 





HINSDALE GIVEN LIBRARY FUND 


The $40,000 Pearson Library Fund, 
amassed in the last 29 years through sale 
of property granted to Hinsdale by the late 
Dr. D. K. Pearson of that village has been 
turned over to the village for general pub- 
lic library use following a decision of the 
Illinois Supreme Court. 


The property was given to the village in 
1911 to be sold, the proceeds to go to- 
wards building a new library. A corner 
lot was to be retained for the site of the 
library. 

The lots were sold and the money in- 
vested, but successive village boards de- 
cided that the fund was not large enough 
to build and maintain a library. A suit 
was brought to determine the use of the 
funds. The ruling gives the library a 
right to use the fund for general library 
purposes, with the proviso that all ex- 
penditures be approved by the court. The 
remaining lot will go to another heir unless 
the village builds a library on it within 
six months. 





PERSONALS 


EvELYN N. CHENOWETH has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Peoria Public 
Library to succeed Katherine Plopper who 
was married Dec. 26. 


DorotHy Crook, NYA library super- 
visor for district 2 has resigned her position 
to become librarian of DePaul University, 
Chicago. 


Mrs. HELEN CULLEY, librarian at East 
Peoria Public Library, has resigned because 
of illness in her family. Mrs. Martha 
Hindman has been appointed to succeed 
her. 


May DAVENPORT, who has been librarian 
of the Bryan-Bennet Library, Salem, since 
its establishment in 1908 has resigned. She 
plans to reside in St. Louis. Miss Daven- 
port was appointed librarian 32 years ago at 
the suggestion of her cousin, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, whose birthplace in Salem is 
now a municipal museum. 


Mrs. D. Edgar Weems of Salem, a grad- 
uate of the University of Illinois School of 
Education, has been appointed to succeed 
Miss Davenport. 


DoroTHY FANNON, senior assistant, Lin- 
coln Library, Springfield, died Feb. 4, after 
an illness of five weeks. Miss Fannon was 
a graduate of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School and had been on the Lincoln 
Library staff for six years. 
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GLADYS FALBERG, East Moline librarian, 
was married to Charles L. Hoff, also of 
East Moline, February 1. After June 1, 
Marian DeTaeye will be librarian there. 


Mrs. PEARL E. GoupsBy, librarian, Besse- 
mer Park Branch of the Chicago Public 
Library for more than 25 years, retired De- 
cember 31. 


S. D. SEXTON, 80, who was serving his 
fifth term as president of the East St. Louis 
library board, died December 29 after a 
short illness. Mr. Sexton was a prominent 
real estate man and active in many civic 
groups up until the time of his illness. 


Mrs. RuTH WILCOX is the new librarian 
of the Ida Public Library, Belvidere, to 
succeed the late Elizabeth Ballard who had 
held that position for 32 years. Mrs. Wil- 
cox has been assistant librarian in Belvidere 
for the past five years. Mrs. Bernard 
Smith is the new assistant librarian. 





ARMY LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


According to L. S. Smith, assistant ad- 
jutant general, Chicago, there are small 
libraries in the following army posts and 
stations: 

Headquarters, 6th Corps Area, Chicago; 
Fort Sheridan, Ill., Savanna Ordnance De- 
pot, Proving Ground, IIl.; Rock Island 
Arsenal, Rock Island; Chanute Field, 
Rantoul; Scott Field, Belleville. 

“It is contemplated that a library will 
be established at Camp Grant and that 
professional librarians will be appointed 
and facilities expanded at the following 
posts: 

“Fort Sheridan, Chanute Field, Scott 
Field, Camp Grant, and Fort Custer, Mich. 

“Appointments of post librarians have 
not been made. Mrs. Elizabeth H. Mac- 
Closkey is Corps Area Librarian stationed 
at this headquarters (U. S. Post Office 
Bldg., Chicago). If you so desire you may 
make inquiries concerning post librarians 
through her.” 





LIBRARY PROGRAM WITH SCHOOLS 


A successful program of cooperation has 
been worked out by the Legler Branch of 
the Chicago Public Library with the 14 
neighboring schools. 

To acquaint teachers with current chil- 
dren’s books that might contribute to the 
course of study, the children’s librarian of 
the branch at the beginning of the school 





term sent a traveling collection of 325 books 
for exhibit in each of the 14 schools in the 
vicinity. The teachers thus became ac- 
quainted with the books, and the librarian 
had an opportunity for individual confer- 
ences with each teacher which proved bene- 
ficial for both. Talks were made to the 
various classes, and children were en- 
couraged to use the branch library. A 
pleasant relationship was thus fostered be- 
tween the school and the library. 





PROPAGANDA COLLECTION 


A collection of 250 magazines, pamphlets 
and leaflets distributed in this country by 
German, Italian, French and British propa- 
ganda agencies was recently presented to 
the University of Illinois Library by Arthur 
Wildhagen, assistant in the public informa- 
tion office of the University. This is.to be 
added to the collection already started by 
the library. 

Wildhagen has assembled the collection 
since the beginning of the present world 
conflict over a year ago. Many British 
materials are sent directly from London in 
contrast to Nazi and Fascist material which 
is published in the United States. German 
and Italian publications cannot get to this 
country as readily because of the blockade. 

Art, religion and other features of Nazi 
culture is stressed in the German publica- 
tions, while the war itself is hardly men- 
tioned. The German Facts in Review is 
considered one of the best propaganda or- 
gans issued in this war. 

Italians seek to justify their position in 
thick mimeographed books telling how 
Ethiopia has been civilized and the other 
achievements of Fascism. 





PROMOTES STATE-AID 


The Illinois Library Association has se- 
cured the services of Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer 
Rossell, former editor of the American Li- 
brary Association Bulletin to promote state- 
aid for libraries in 1941. 


Carthage College is making plans to erect 
a new library building sometime in 1941. 
A campaign to raise $35,000 to add to the 
library fund which is now $15,000, is in 
progress, according to an announcement 
from President Rudolph G. Schultz. 


Four girls from the student library staff 
of the Danville High School recently pre- 
sented a playlet over local station WDAN, 
portraying the activities of the high school 
library. The script was written by the li- 


brarian, Miss Bertram French. 
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THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 








ARCHIVES AND WAR 


Next to the physical protection of peo- 
ple in wartime, the preservation of records 
essential to citizenship and property rights 
is the most important duty of the state. 
The chaos resulting from total war in Eu- 
rope will be enhanced or diminished in the 
post war era in direct proportion to the 
success of the officials in protecting those 
records vital to rehabilitation. The status 
of the refugee unable to establish his 
citizenship identity is  pitiable indeed. 
Stories from France tell of people drifting 
back to their old homes only to find their 
property in the hands of German looters. 
That is always the fate of people in con- 
quered countries, but after the war is over 
and peace time civil government is re- 
stored adjustments will undoubtedly be 
made. The success of these adjustments 
from the point of view of the French will 
largely be dependent upon their being able 
to prove their title to lands and other 
possessions. 

The people of the United States hope 
and pray that war will not bring mass 
evacuations of our cities and countryside 
as has happened in Europe. If such a 
catastrophe should overtake us, greater 
chaos would result here than in Europe, 
for Americans are a nomadic people and 
cannot like, Europeans, call upon thei 
neighbors to testify that their families have 
lived in the locality for generations. It is 
high time for archivists and other officials 
to consider what records are most essential 
for the protection of individuals, whether 
such records are now in existence, and what 
can be done to improve and preserve them. 
This and succeeding articles will attempt 
to describe and point out the social sig- 
nificance of government records, particu- 
larly county archives, so that librarians and 
others may be able to cooperate intelli- 
gently with local officials in planning safe- 
guards for their records. 


BIRTH RECORDS 


First of all, every person needs proof of 
his identity as a citizen. He needs records 
of the date and place of his birth, and if 
he was foreign born, proof of his legal 
entry into this country and of his naturali- 
zation. The first Illinois act requiring reg- 
istration of births and deaths (with the 
county clerks) was not passed until 1877, 
and registration was not strictly enforced 


until the State Division of Vital Statistics 
was created in 1915. Unquestionably thou- 
sands of children of foreign born parents 
will be treated as aliens because they can- 
not prove that they themselves were either 
born in the United States or that they were 
minors when their parents were naturalized. 
Women married to aliens prior to 1922 
must prove their American birth in order 
to regain their citizenship. Men must be 
able to prove whether or not they are of 
draft age. Proof of age and citizenship is 
required not only for passports but even 
in the case of persons going across the 
border of Canada. 

Every social worker has a repertoire of 
pitiful stories of cases where old age assist- 
ance could not be given because of in- 
sufficient documentation. The State Di- 
vision of Old Age Assistance reports that 
old age pensions were denied 1,200 aged 
persons in Illinois during the year ending 
June 30, 1940, because they could not se- 
cure proofs they were 65 years old or older. 
These persons comprised more than 12 per 
cent of all applicants who for various rea- 
sons were ineligible for pensions and 
totalled nearly 4 per cent of all applica- 
tions for assistance received during the 
year. 

Where birth records are not in existance, 
it is necessary to prove age in some other 
way. The following proofs of age are ac- 
ceptable under the Illinois Old Age Assist- 
ance Act (Laws of 1935-36, 1st Special Ses- 
sion, Sect. 2%, page 56): “The following 
proofs of age, which shall be required in 
the order herein designated, shall constitute 
prima facie evidence of the age required 
by this act: 

(a) A duly attested transcript of the ap- 
plicant’s birth certificate, furnished 
free by the State, filed according to 
law with a registrar of vital statis- 
tics, or other officer charged with the 
duty of recording birth; or 

(b) A photostatic copy of a Bible record; 
or 

(c) A certificate of record in an applica- 
tion for membership in a fraternal 
order; or 

(d) A certified photostatic copy of an 
application for insurance made prior 
to January 1, 1920; or 

(e) A certified copy of a school record 
containing the date of commence- 
ment of such school terms, and the 
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name, age and date of birth of the 

applicant; or 

(f) A certified copy of enlistment in the 
army or navy service of the United 
States or any state thereof; or 

(g) A certified copy of record of applica- 
tion for marriage license; or 


(h) A certified copy of any other public 
record made prior to January 1, 
1920, which contains therein a state- 
ment of the age of the applicant. 


Other records which might be used as 
proof of citizenship are voters’ registration 
cards, draft board records, naturalization 
papers, etc. The 1900 federal census 
schedules have been indexed and may be 
used as legal proof of age. For informa- 
tion about this index address the Chief 
Statistician of the Publications, General In- 
formation and Records Division of the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census at Washington. 
The Illinois State Department of Public 
Health has just set up a WPA project to 
compile a master index of all birth records 
in state and county archives. This project 
will be described in detail in these columns 
at a future date. 


PROOF OF PROPERTY RIGHTS 


The second type of records needing 
especial precautions against destruction are 
those involving property rights. Plats 
showing boundary survey lines and records 
of deeds and mortgages in the county re- 
corders’ offices are the most important 
documents in this category. It is unneces- 
sary to go outside the history of Illinois to 
show the disastrous results from the lack 
or destruction of such recorded instruments. 
After the French surrendered the Illinois 
country to George Rogers Clark, a horde 
of land speculators descended upon the in- 
habitants, pointing out that there were no 
records to substantiate their claims as to 
real estate holdings. When the United 
States government, several years later, sent 
commissioners to take testimony as to those 
land holdings and to confirm titles, they 
found that most of the French had in 
despair sold their land claims for a pittance 
and removed to Missouri. 


The other well remembered example in 
Illinois history is the destruction of all 
Cook County records in the Chicago Fire 
of 1871. The General Assembly in a spe- 
cial called session passed laws providing for 
the re-recording of land title papers held 
by individuals and for legal procedure for 
the reproduction of destroyed county rec- 
ords where that was possible. One abstract 
company, the Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany, was able to save its records from the 
fire, and as a result has enjoyed a very 
profitable monopoly in providing title ab- 
stracts to Chicago real estate. 


Most county recorders are very well 
aware of the importance of the land records 
in their custody. In pitifully few of the 
court houses, however, are these records 
kept in vaults which would withstand even 
minor fires, not to mention bombardment 
and other war hazards. As a matter of 
insurance, the land records of every county 
should be copied on microfilm and these 
copies deposited in the state archives or in 
bank vaults, outside the county seat. The 
cost of microfilming would be infinitesimal 
in comparison with the monetary loss which 
would come to citizens in case the originals 
were destroyed. European record offices 
adopted this form of insurance several 
years ago. The Netherlands, for instance, 
filmed all documents dated prior to 1600 
and deposited copies in important libraries 
all over the world. The British Public 
Records Office made a special survey of 
bank vaults in the provinces and directed 
that certain specified records not adequately 
provided with vaults be removed to ap- 
proved bank vaults in case of war. 


CONSTITUTION AND LAWS 


These two categories of records—vital 
statistics and land records—must be pre- 
served as the absolute minimum. One 
other set of records—the State Constitution 
and the Enrolled Laws—upon which prop- 
erty rights are based, now in the State 
Archives Building, are to be microfilmed 
and the copies deposited elsewhere for safe- 
keeping. Other State records of extreme 
importance, too numerous to list here in de- 
tail, are also of great importance. Among 
these, to mention only a few at random, 
are the registers of professional licenses 
(for some fifty professions), corporation 
records, insurance records, legislative pa- 
pers, mine maps, election records, military 
service records, supreme court cases, and 
intrastate commerce cases. The “archives” 
frequently mentioned in European war de- 
spatches are generally not archives in the 
usual sense but diplomatic and military 
records in the current files of government 
departments. The protection of such rec- 
ords from the hazards of war is more the 
province of the departments to which they 
appertain, than of the archivist. 

The records mentioned above as requiring 
particular protection against the hazards of 
war are all business records, preserved for 
their practical rather than for their senti- 
mental or historical value. The importance 
of history as a moral weapon should not 
be undervalued. One of the standard 
methods of subduing a conquered country 
is to attempt to destroy or belittle its his- 
torical memories. Thus, the Russians be- 
fore the first World War had attempted to 
stamp out the Polish language. The re- 
vival of the obsolete Erse language was a 
deliberate attempt by Irish politicians to 
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foster patriotism. The recent return of the 
body of Napoleon’s son to Paris was an at- 
tempt by Hitler to win French converts to 
the Nazi cause. [If little is said in this and 
succeeding articles about the preservation 
of historical archives, it is because so much 
has already been written on this subject 
that it should be unnecessary to urge the 
importance of that work. 


ILLINOIS ARCHIVES 


Many problems confront the archivist in 
war times. First there is the matter of 


selecting and classifying records in the or- 
der of importance for preservation, includ- 
ing provision for making and distributing 
copies as a matter of insurance and plan- 
ning evacuation if that should be necessary. 
Although the vaults of the Illinois State 
Archives Building are largely above ground, 
their steel construction is believed by en- 
gineers to afford reasonable security against 
destruction from the air. The inland lo- 
cation of Springfield also makes it unlikely 
that evacuation will be necessary. 


—M. C. N. 





AN APPEAL TO LIBRARIANS 


Pressure for space and high prices paid 
for waste paper during war time constitute 
a major hazard for archives, particularly 
for the older records in county court houses. 
The seriousness of this problem led the 
Master of the Rolls of the British Public 
Records Office to issue a special plea to 
librarians for assistance. This plea, with 
slight rewording (as indicated by quotation 
marks) to make it applicable to Illinois 
conditions, is appropriately repeated here 
to Illinois librarians. 


“During the last War the urgent need for 
waste paper led to the indiscriminate de- 
struction of many records of great import- 
ance for the study of social, industrial and 
political history. Accumulations of old pa- 
pers in offices and similar places were 
handed over all the more readily because 
they were not in current use. But it was 
precisely among papers of this kind that 
valuable material was hidden and the loss 
to historical research occasioned by its de- 
struction is deplorable. 


“During the present War a similar need 
for waste paper will arise and the waste 
paper trade is already looking for sources 
of supply. 


“All librarians will realize the importance 
of my appeal; and I venture to ask them, 
through your columns, to give all the help 
they can in this connection. This help 
may, I think, take two forms: first by put- 
ting up a notice requesting all those who 
have charge of documents, before allowing 
any papers to be pulped or destroyed, to 
seek advice as to whether they are likely 
to contain matter of future historical in- 
terest; secondly, by advising applicants as 
to whether any given material is likely to 
be of historical value, or, in the case of any 
librarian who does not feel competent to 


express an opinion on that point, by giving 
the enquirer the address” of the Archivist 
of the Illinois State Library, at Springfield. 





FIGURES ARE INTERESTING 


Waukegan reports for 1940 an increased 
circulation of 34,650 books, a gain of more 
than 30 ver cent over 1939. 

The Chicago Public Library has shown 
an increase of 40 per cent in circulation of 
technical books, and 600 per cent on re- 
quests for technical periodicals and pam- 
phlets. 


A ten-year survey of the use of the 
Evanston Public Library published re- 
cently in a local paper with a full page of 
pictures, shows that library circulation in- 
creased approximately 33 per cent while 
the population increased less than 3 per 
cent over the same period. Serious read- 
ing has jumped in the ten-year period 67 
per cent while fiction increased only 8.2 
per cent. Reading in the practical and 
creative arts has increased 154 per cent. 





A small pre-school child came up to the 
desk of the Brookfield Public Library re- 
cently and requested a library card. To 
the amazement of the staff she could write 
her name and thus pass the rule required 
for children wishing to take out books. 

On investigation it was found that the 
child had practiced every day for weeks so 
that she could pass the test. 


Have you tried using the Boy Scouts or 
Girl Scouts to make a house-to-house can- 
vass of your community to invite persons 
to use the library, deliver library bulletins, 
book lists, etc.? 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


EDWARD J. HUGHES 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 


HELENE H. ROGERS 
Assistant State Librarian 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


PUBLICATIONS 


Cart B. RopEN, Chairman ILLINOIS LIBRARIES—a monthly _ bulletin 


District 2 (Chicago) 


ALICE WILLIAMS 
District 1 (Moline) 


IpA FAYE WRIGHT 
District 2 (Evanston) 


which serves as a news medium of library 
service in the state. One issue a year is 
devoted to each of the following: Statis- 
tics of the Libraries of Illinois; School 
Libraries; Proceedings of the annual con- 
ference of the Illinois Library Association. 


MONTHLY LIstT OF RECENT ADDITIONS to 


P. L. WINDSOR 
District 3 (Urbana) 


EARL BROWNING 
District 4 (Peoria) 


E. MARGARET PATTON 
District 5 (Highland) 


the book collection of the State Library. 


LEAFLETs issued from time to time. Those 


now in print are: Leaflet no. 1—Picture 
Collection; no. 2—Free Books for Illinois 
Readers; no. 5—The Archives; no. 6— 
Adult Education, an opportunity for You. 





EFFIE LANSDEN 
District 6 (Cairo) 


DEPARTMENT HEADS 


MARGARET C. Norton 
Archives 


CHARLOTTE RYAN 
Extension Service 


HarriET M. SKOGH 
General Library 


JESSIE JENKS 
Adult Education 


AGNEs LONG 
Field Visitor—School Libraries 


BERNICE W. KARRAKER 
Field Visitor—Public Libraries 
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